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NARRATIVE. 


THE PRAYING YOUTHS. 


It is to be feared that many children never 
pray at all, and that others, who sometimes say 
their prayers, never think that God Almighty 
is displeased with an} prayer which arises not 
from the heart. Children should, therefore, 

seonsider, when they bow their knees before 
their Heavenly Father, and call upon him, that 
hough he can and will give good things to those 
‘who ask him aright, yet he regards not the 
prayer of those who draw near him with their 
mouth, when their heart is far from him.— 
There have been many children and young 
persons who have felt it pleasant and delightful 
tobe engaged in the sacred duty of prayer. The 
following is a most pleasing account of three 
youths of this character. May their example 
awaken the attention of the reader to the im- 
portant subject, and lead him to “go and do 
likewise.” 

This account is related by a gentleman who 
himself was a witness to the facts. A little be- 
fore nine o’clock, (says he) on a Tuesday eve- 
ning, March, 1805, as I was passing by a shed, 
erected in a newly-formed street, on the south 
side of Edinburgh, for the purpose of sawing 
timber, my attention was attracted by the voice 
of a person within it, speaking in rather a low 
tone. Curiosity prompted me to make a nearer 

ach; I then heard distinctly the terms 
We and Romans, in a combination of words 
very fluently pronounced. 

The first thought that struck my mind was 
—this is a young lad at college, he is a member 
ofa debating society; it will be his turn to 
deliver an essay at the next meeting, and he 
is now attempting torepeat it. Ishall advance 
a little nearer, to learn the subject of the 
speech. I silently drew nigh—I listened—I 
could hardly believe my ear to be correct! I 
felt surprised and pleased when I heard, not a 
partof a speech, but the voice of a prayer! 
This is a serious youth, thought I, apprenticed 
in some ungodly family. In his master’s house 
he can find no opportunity for the purpose; and, 
therefore, to this place he retires to pour out 
his soul to God. I too, I called to mind, ~ was 
once, before [ had attained the age of twelve, 
in like manner deprived, in the house of a 
friend, of such a privilege.” On the neigh- 
bouring hills I daily walked, and offered up the 
desires of my heart to God, “the guide of my 
youth;” but recollecting too that the inconven 
lence of the situation occasionally interrupted 
the regular discharge of the duty, and gradual- 

y weakened the sense of the obligation to 
perform it, the ardent wish arose within, May 
the Lord preserve thee in the good way! 

These thoughts had scarcely passed my 
mind, when I found that he was just at the con- 
Clusion of the exercise. No sooner had he 
Pronounced Amen, than, to my agreeable sur- 
prise, another began to pray! From the man- 
her in which he expressed himself, I understood 
they had come together with the intention of 
uniting in this duty in a social capacity. From 
his voice and manner he seemed to be younger 
than the other. Fourteen years, perhaps, was 
the age of the former; ten or eleven that of 








the latter. He proceeded with: less ease and 


fluency than his associate; but appeared deeply 
and seriously impressed. When drawing to- 
wards a close, he requested that the Lord would 
be with them as they were yet to be engaged. 
This led me to apprehend that, probably, ac- 
cording to the practice which generally prevails 
in praying societies in Scotland, they might now 
be going to converse on sore religious subject, 
for their mutual instruction. Having finished, 
however, a third engaged in prayer. He seem- 
ed, so far as I was able to judge from his voice, 
to be older than the second, but younger than 
the first, or about 12 or 13 years. He hada 
delightful liberty in the duty. He raised his 
voice rather higher than the others, though it 
was still much suppressed. His fervour was 
great. Several of his petitious pleased me 
much, being exceedingly suitable to their con- 
dition.—‘‘O Lord! whatever other children do, 
as for us, O may we serve thee, the Lord! Lord 
bless us, and our meetings here from time to 
time! Bless our teachers! and let not their la- 
bours, with respect to us, and other children in 
the school, be in vain,” &c. 

Had I thought sooner of committing this in- 
cident to writing, I could have preserved a great 
number of their petitions. He proceeded to 
supplicate the blessing of heaven to rest on all 
Sabbath-Schools; and that the children inthem 
might be converted unto God. He prayed for 
their parents, for their masters, for the minis- 
ters of religion, for the success of the gospel, 
&c. I now understood that they were boys 
connected with some Sabbath-School, who had 
agreed to associate frequently (once a week, 
probably) for mutual prayer; and wishing to 
conceal their pious exercises from the knowl- 
edge of parents and masters, met in this retired 
place, without the fear of being seen or heard. 
—God has his hidden ones in every period, and 
among persons of every age. How pleasing 
the thought, that multitudes, not only of fath- 
ers, but of young men and little children, are 
often, though to us unknown, presenting their 
fervent supplications, on our behalf, before the 
throne of their heavenly Father and ours. 

Religion is the same at all times: and to 
persons of every description, experiencing its 
power, it has proved an invaluable benefit. As 
a cordial, it has often revived the fainting soul 
—to the weak, it has communicated strength— 
and with courage it has inspired the fearful! 
Here we see three children laying aside the 
timidities of their years, and, in a dark winter 
night, venturing to resort to a lonely, dreary 
saw-pit, in order to taste the pleasures and par- 
ticipate the joys which the ways of genuine 
wisdom ever impart! From the manner in 
which this boy concluded his prayer, I learned 
that they were about to separate. May the 
God who never leaves nor forsakes his peo- 
ple be with you, was my earnest desire, from 
henceforth, whether together or apart! I step- 
ped aside as quickly and silently as possible, 
lest they should perceive themselves discov- 
ered, and thus be discouraged from assembling 
there any more. I placed myself in such a 
situation as I thought would secure a sight of 
them when they should enter the street; I was, 
however, disappointed. Let the reader, in ad- 
miration and gratitude, exclaim with the 
Psalmist, ‘“‘Out of the mouths of babes and 


From this interesting little story, I would 
take occasion to recommend to the imitation of 
all my young readers of a serious turn, this 
pleasing example of juvenile social devotion. 
Let parents and guardians also be exhorted to 
encourage young people under their care to 
form themselves betimes into little religious so- 
cieties, in order to promote their mutual ad- 
vancement in knowledge and grace. 

This incident, in my opinion, is a very sat- 
isfying proof of the great importance and utili- 
ty of Sabbath Schools; anda strong encourage- 
ment to pious and benevolent persons, to devote 
a portion of their time and pains, to lead the 
minds of youth into an acquaintance with the 
doctrines of Christianity, and to form in them 
a relish for its duties: to inipress them with the 
necessity of a divine change of heart, and of a 
holy life, in order to admission into the kingdom 
of God. 


High in the shining courts above, 
God reigns the sov’reign king; 

And angels, round his throne of love, 
Sweet hallelujahs sing. 


He sees where youthful hearts unite, 
And form a social band; 

And Jesus ever takes delight 
To guide them with his hand. 


Oh! did the young around but know 
How great their pleasures are; 
They would each sinful joy forego, 
And seek such bliss to share. 
fd 


RELIGION. 
See 





From the Western Luminary. 
AN ALARMING SITUATION. 


Mr. Editor —The following case of a young 
man who has been left, at least for a time, to 
hardness of heart, calls for the compassion and 
the prayers of your pious readers. 

The young man to whom I allude, was born 
and educated in a neighbouring state ; and, in 
addition to many other privileges, enjoyed the 
instruction and example of a praying mother. 
The consequence of these privileges was, many 
serious exercises of mind with regard to reli- 
gion in very early years, and a firm persuasion 
that without true and heartfelt piety, he could 
never be a subject of everlasting happiness. 

When he arrived in Kentucky, it pleased 
God to assign him a place of residence, where 
he enjoyed the ministrations of a venerable 
* father in Israel.” Under his preaching, con- 
viction of mind, because of sin, revived, and af- 
ter some time, there succeeded to this a com- 
fortable hope that he had passed from death un- 
to life. This hope was bright, and produced 
for a time much pleasurable feeling; but at 
length a day of darkness came, connected, I 
believe, with a carelessness of walk and con- 
versation, which no doubt subjected him, in a 
lamentable degree, to the power of the tempter. 

Having entered into an examination of his 
state, he came to the conclusion that he had 
never been a subject of renewing grace, and 
consequen ly had deceived himself in making. 
a profession of religion. But instead of mak- 
ing his case known to his pastor, he resolved 
to seek ease of mind, by obtaining employment . 
in an adjoining county, as he considered that 
the opportunities which he enjoyed of hearing 
the word preached, &c. would only aggravate 





sucklings, thou hast ordained strength!” 
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his condemnation ; for with his former hope, 
it ought to have been mentioned, that he lost 
likewise all expectation of becoming religious 
hereafter, and seems to have fied, as it were, 
“ from the presence of the Lord.” But I trust 
the God of mercy has not yet given him up en- 
tirely ; for although his manner is that of one 
who is cheerful and lively, yet his mind is a 
stranger to “ calm and peace within.” 

It is but lately that I became acquainted with 
the subject of this notice. He is much esteem- 
ed as an intelligent, agreeable companion, and 
a useful member of society. He related to me 
the above particulars himself, and added, that 
he would give any thing for a renewal and con- 
tinuance of that hope which he once enjoyed, 
were it only to remain with him during life. 

He confessed, likewise, that his conscience 
forced him to abstain from prayer, because he 
considered it nothing in him but-hypocrisy. 
Surely it was well said by some one, “ Praying 
will make a man give over sinning, or sinning 
will make him give over praying.” 

I sincerely pitied my young friend, and gave 
him such counsel and admonition as [ was ena- 
bled at the time. But my object in requesting 
this notice of his case to be inserted in your 
paper, is to desire you or some one of your cor- 
respondents, to publish an essay suited to his 
situation, as it will probably meet his eyes, and 
may be the means, in the hands of God, of 
bringing him to the footstool of sovereign mer- 
cy, as a humble penitent, seeking salvation 
through the blood of atonement. And may I 
not ask likewise, the prayers of God’s people in 
his behalf; seeing it is written, that “‘ the effec- 
tual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” Sigma. 

Remarks. 

At the request of our worthy correspondent, 
who has furnished the solemn communication 
above, we take a passing notice of the case 
described by him. That we may be as perspi- 
cuous as possible, we Will arrange our brief 
suggestions on it under the following heads : 

1. Real Christians have often been known, 
lamentable as the fact is, to relapse into a state 
of darkness and drowsiness of spirit, which for 
a time left them in partial despair; so that the 
first stage of departure from God, mentioned in 
the notice of his case, while it denotes guilt 
and danger, is not hopeless. 

2. But the real believer will not continue 
tong in this condition. At least every day’s 
delay in such a state of soul, increases the pro- 
bability that the first profession of religion was 
made under a mistaken view of the true cha- 
racter of the individual. 

3. There is something very alarming in that 
condition of feeling which prompted him to fly 
from the means of grace, that he might thus 
escape the curse of means of grace abused. It 
is trifling with conscience, with eternal truth, 
with God, who has made it his power unto 
salvation, as well as with the interests of his im- 
mortal soul. How much better is the resolve— 


“I can but perish if I go— 
“IT am resolved to try, 

“For if I stay away, I know 
*¢] must forever die.’” 


4. The danger of the case seems to be aug- 
mented by the fact that, though somewhat soli- 


‘citous, he is not exceedingly, unspeakably, a- 


larmed, at his present state of mind. He seems 
to desire peace of mind more than holiness ; to 
be more afraid of punishment than of doing 
wrong. Indeed he seems not to have adequate 
impressions of his danger. How can he be 
cheerful, even in appearance? Does he des- 
- of mercy? Is he indeed in earnest when 
e says that he expects certainly to be lost for- 
ever? And can he be cheerful then for one 
moment !—in view of hell, eternal hell! 





























5. He is probably approaching to that state 
of final apostacy described in Heb. vi, 4—9, & 
Heb. x, 25—32. We say approaching to it. 
If he should go on quite to its border, he will 
realize inexpressibly more than his premoni- 
tions now forebode. Every day he continues 
as he is, the danger and the guilt of his situa- 
tion are increased ; every day the probability of 
returning to God grows less and less. He has 
now all the helps towards a return that he ever 
can have; and at last return will be impossi- 
ble, not only by his state, but by the decision 
of a God whose patience is exhausted. 








BENEVOLENCE. 
THE SQUIRREL. 


It is one of the greatest advantages arising 
from the benevolence of the present day, that it 
instils a spirit of philanthropy into the tender 
bosoms of the rising generation. We see liber- 
erality beginning to display itself in almost eve- 
ry professing Christian; and the children of 
our country are often seen to extend their little 
hands to the cause of spreading the Gospel. I 
have met with several instances of late, which 
much interested me, only one of which I shall 
now relate. 

It was Sabbath eve, when, at a friend’s house, 
we were all sitting in the piazza, conversing 
about the exertions now making for the heathen. 
It was alovely evening, and the conversation 
most interesting. ‘‘ Father,” said little Harri- 
et, after listening a long time to our conversa- 
tion,—“‘ Father, do these little heathen children 
wish to learn to read the Testament?” ‘‘ Many of 





them are very anxious for this; and all would 


be anxious did they know itsvalue.” ‘But, 
father, have they all got Testaments, if they did 
know how to read?” ‘“ No, my love, few of 
them only ever heard any thing about the Tes- 
tament—about God—about Jesus Christ!’”— 
“Will half a dollar buy one Testament, for one 
little heathen girl?” ‘It would.” ‘Oh!’ 
sighed the little Harriet, “‘ how I wish I had half 
a dollar! Father, may I sell any thing I’ve got, if 
Ican get half a dollar?’ ‘ Yes,” said the fa- 
ther, smiling at his daug'iter’s simplicity. The 
conversation here ended. 

Almost every child has some toy of which he 
is peculiarly fond. Harriet’s toy was a beautiful 
tame grey Squirrel, which she had brought up, to 
which she was excessively attached. It would 
eat from her hand—attend her in her rambles, 
and sleep on her pillow. The pretty little Jen- 
ny, for this was its name, was suddenly taken 
sick. The little girl nursed it with every care 
and shed many tears over it as it died on her 
pillow in her lap. Her father endeavored in 
vain to console her—assuring her that Jenny 
was now insensible to any pain or tronble.— 
“The end of its life has arrived, and it is now 
no more: but when my little daughter comes to 
die, if she is a good girl, her immortal spirit 
will only leave this world to wing its way to a 
world happier than this. Be comforted, my 
daughter, or you make your father unhappy. 
Why do you grieve so?” ‘ Father,” said the 
weeping Harriet, “ did I not love my squirrel?” 
“Yes.” “Did you not say I might sell any 
thing I had for half a dollar, and send a Testa- 
ment to the Heathen children?” ‘ Yes.”— 
“Well, I was going to sell my pretty squirrel 
to Mr. , who was to give me half a dol- 
lar for it, and F was going to send a Testament 
to the heathen; but now my Jenny is dead.”— 
She ceased, her speech being choked by her 
sobs. ‘he father was silent—a tear stood in 
his eye—he put a silver dollar in his daughter’s 
hand,—and the little angel dried her tears, con- 
soled that Jenny’s death would be'the means of 
sending éwo or three Testaments to the heathen, 
instead of one!—[ Christ. Herald. 














From the Sabbath School Visitant._ 
HOW TO OBTAIN A GOOD MEMORY. 


“ Pray, mamma,” said Lucy Richards, “what 
will be my best way to learn a lesson ?”—* Ty 
put in practice, if it refer to your conduct, my 
dear child;” replied her mother; ‘and to wrote ¢ 
down, if it refer to general subjects.—The lasz 
plan imprints it on the mind, the first brings to 
our aid the powerful help of the Aeart,” “ 'This 
is very true, [dare say,” continued Lucy; !ook- 
ing as though she thought her mamma intended 
something more than was said in the first re- 
mark about putting the lesson in practice; “ but 
I want some general rules; first, second, third 
and so on, that all may be quite plain. Now] 
am sure you can tell me, for you seem to remem 


ily converse upon it at any time, long after you 
have read it.” ‘* Well, my dear girl,” said 
her mamma, “ if you will have it in a method- 
cal form, I think you will find the following to 
be good rules: 

“First. Exercise your memory often. It has 
been remarked, that memory is like a friend 
who loves to be trusted; & most certainly many 














complain of bad memories, because they take 
no pains to make them better, or improve them. 

“* Secondly. Remember rightly. You must 
not only be able to recite the mere words of your 
lesson, or of any subject ; but you must strive 
to become acquainted with that !esson, or sub- 
ject, generally, and endeavor to understand it. 
Ihave heard some children, by mere dint of la- 
borious and very painful application, repeat a les- 
son, but so little impression had the subject made 
upon their minds, that if you were to ask them, 
within a few days or a week, to repeat the same, 
they will have totally forgot it. This is labor 
lost, both to teacher and scholar.—Be not satisfied 
therefore, unless you understand the lesson you 
have to learn. 

“ Thirdly. It will be very useful to you, as! 
said before, to write down the general particulars 
you have to learn, if you cannot write the whole 
lesson. 

‘Fourthly. Do not suffer your memory to be 
filled with idle stories and foolish and vain tales. 
Your memory must be kept as free as possible 
from all this rubbish, that it may be filled with 
good. Mr. Newton used to say, ‘ Fill the bush- 
el with wheat, and there will be no room for 
chaff.’ 

“Fifthly. Pray to God to enable you toremem- 
ber. He especially says, ‘If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God.’ James1: 5. Ev- 
ery good gift is from him; and it is a good and 
highly useful gift bestowed upon us, when we 
remember what we read, hear, or learn, that re- 
lates to the present and eternal interests of the 
soul, tothe glory of God, or the good of others; 
and when we can add, with David,‘I remem- 
bered my ways and turned my feet unto thy 
testimonies; I made haste, and delayed not to 
keep allthy commandments!” 
= . 








MISCELLANY. 


THE FLOWER GIRL. 

“ Pray buy a nosegay of a poor orphan!” 
said a female voice, in a plaintive and melodious 
‘tone, as I was passing the corner of a narrow 
street. I turned hastily, and beheld a girl of 
fourteen, whose drapery, though ragged, was 
clean, and whose form was such as a painter 
might have chosen for a youthful Venus. Her 
neck without covering, was as white as snow, 
and her features, though not regularly beauti- 
ful, were interesting, and set off by a transpa- 
rent complexion ; her eyes dark and intelligent, 
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and poured their sweetly supplicating beams 
through the silken shade of very long lashes. 
—On one arm hung a basket full of roses, and 
the other was stretched out towards me with 
one of the rose buds. I put my hand into my 
pocket, drew out some silver—“ Take this, my 
pretty girl,” said I, putting it into her's, “ and 
may that God, who is the Father of the father- 
less, be the preserver of your excellence, and 
your virtue! Virtuous poverty is no crime.” 

I was turning from her, when she suddenly 
caught my withdrawn hand, and, putting it 
to her lips, burst into a flood of tears. The ac- 
tion, and the look which accompanied it, touch- 
ed my soul; it melted to the artless gratitude 
of this poor flower-girl, and a drop of sympa- 
thy fell from my cheeks. ‘Forgive me, Sir,” 
said she, recovering from her transport, while 
asweet blush diffused itself over her lovely 
face, ‘my heart was full of what it could not 
express: nature impelled me to so free an ac- 
tion. You will pardon the effect it had on me, 
when I tell you they were the first kind words 
Ihave heard since I lost all that was dear to 
me on earth.” A sob interrupted her dis- 
course; she stopped and wept silently; then, 
raising up her face from the hand on which 
she had laid it, ‘*O, sir! I have no father! no 
mother! no relation! Alas! I have no friend in 
the world!’ Choked with her emotions, she was 
silent for a moment béfore she could proceed.” 
“My only friend is*God! on him I rely! I sub- 
mit to his will. Ionly pray that I may sup- 
port, with fortitude, the miseries I am born to 
experience! 'To him, kind sir, this heart shall 
always pray for you. May that God forever 
protect you!” added she, dropping a courtesy, 
full of humility and native grace, as she retir- 
ed. I returned her benediction, and went on. 

“ And can I thus leave this poor creature 1” 
said 1,as I walked pensively on. ‘Can I 
leave her forever, without emotion; what have 
I done for her that can entitle me to her pray- 
ers? Preserved her a few days from death, but 
that is all! And shall I quit thee, fair flower, to 
see thee no more ? to be blown down by the rude 
blast of adversity ! to be cropped by some cru- 
el spoiler! to droop thy lovely head beneath 
the blight of early sorrow! No! thou hast been 
reared on some happier bank ; thou hast been 
nurtured by the sweet tears of maternal affec- 
tion ; thou hast once blushed beneath the cheer- 
ing sun of domestic content, and under it thou 
shalt bloom again.” I turned as I spoke; my 
heart beat with its sweet purpose. I saw the 
beautiful Flower-girl before me. I approached 
—1 caught her hand—the words of triumphant 
virtue burst from my lips. 

“Come, thou lovely, deserted girl; come, 
and add one more to the lovely group who call 
me father! Their home shall be thine, thou 
shalt share their comforts ; thou shalt be taught 
with them, that virtue their father tries to prac- 
tise!” She stopped me; her eyes flashed with 
a frantic joy; she flung herself on her knees 
before me, ‘and burst into { flood of rapturous 
tears. I raised her in my arms; ¥ hushed her 
eloquent gratitude, I led her to a home of hap- 
piness and piety. She loves my children; she 
loves their father ; and the poor orphan Flower- 
girl is now the wife of my son. 

-eo— 
From Hooper’s Address to Young People. 
A STRIKING PICTURE. 

“ Mark the sinful course, the miserable end, 
and the awful destiny of the thoughtless young 
sinner. He gradually burst the barriers of a 
good education; he entered, with hesitating 
step, the haunts of folly and vice;—he blushed 
and retreated a step or two;—he advanced and 
_~ familiar;—he became enamoured; he 


: opted the manners, and echoed the conversa- 





tion of his gay companions; it is true, the oath 
at first faltered on his tongue, and his lips quiv- 
ered as it passed; but he soon assumed a bolder 
and a firmer tone;—flattered and applauded, he 
advanced; he went to the haunts of dissipation; 
plunged into an extravagant mode of life; acquir- 
ed habits of indulgence ruinous to his constitu- 
tion, as well as his substance; in his extremity he 
is driven to adopt dishonourable means of sup- 
plying the cravings of appetite, which the more 
they are indulged, the louder they are demanded; 
and if, at this stage of his sinful course, he is not 
permitted to dosome deed by which he forfeits his 
life to the laws ofhis country, & becomes the vic- 
tim of an inglorious death, it will probably be ow- 
ing tothe restraints of Providence. But if permit- 
ted to go onstill further, he soon falls a prey todis- 
ease; at length enfeebled in body and in mind, by 
his excesses in the midst of his days, he is confined 
to the chamber and the bed of sickness;— 
where forsaken by his former gay companions, 
he is lefta prey to bitter remorse, and to the 
upbraidings of an accusing conscience ;—he 
views with horror his approaching doom: at 
length death strikes the blow;—he dies; his 
gulity spirit is summoned before God;—he is 
doomed to everlasting death and despair ;—he 
plunges into the gulf of endless perdition, and 
is lost for ever and ever! ” 








JUVENILE REVIEW. 








CHILDREN, 

When you find a Review in the Youth’s Com- 
panion, you may know we are going to tell you 
about some book which we have read. We 
call it a Juvenile Review, because it is a review 
for young persons to read, and because it tells 
about a child’s book. You may like to remem- 
ber, that the word juvenile means something 
that belongs to young folks, or else something 
that is suited to them. So you have juvenile 
sports, and juvenile libraries; and we might 
properly have called your paper the Juvenile 
Companion. . 

When you go or send to a bookstore, you do 
not always know good books from the silly ones, 
and from those that would teach you bad things. 
Your parents too have not time to read them 
all, and tell you which to buy. Now, as we 
read a great many of them, perhaps you and 
your parents will be glad to have us tell you 
about some of them. This week we shall tell 
you about a little book, called 

INFANTINE Stories: in werds of one, two, 
and three syllables. By E. Fenwick. Illus- 
trated with engravings. Boston; published by 
Munroe & Francis. 

In this little book you will find stories, as 
the title informs you. They are very short; for 
in 102 small pages, are printed 12 stories. We 
will give you the titles of them all. They are, 
Old Ruth; John Jones; The red and the white 
Rose; The deaf and dumb Boy; A day of rain 
at home; Bad tricks; A walk to the fair; The 
ball dress; The play room; Lazy David; The 
Frenchman; and Mary’s Robin Redbreast. 

Perhaps you wonder why these are called 
infantine stories; and what can be meant by 
sucha hard word. The meaning is, that they 
are stories for infants, or children not more 
than seven years of age. Now every little 
reader can think, whether he is less than seven 
yearsold. Ifhe is, he is an infant, or a little 





child, and wants very easy or infantine books. 
Those who are over seven years old and under 
twelve, are children, but not little children. 
Those who are over twelve and under twenty, 
are young people, or youths. Now all these 
are young, when compared with men and wo- 
men; and any thing which belongs to them all 
may be called juvenile. But it would be wrong 
to call any books or stories infantine, except 
those which are suited to infants, or little chil- 
dren. These stories, then, that we now speak 
of, are for our little readers, who are four years 
old or more, but not more than seven. So they 
are very easy; they have “‘ words of one, two, 
or three syllables;” but no long and hard words. 
And if you get the book, and read them all, 
you will understand it, just as you do each oth- 
ers’ baby talk. And you will learn good things 
in them; though there is something about a ball- 
dress, which pious parents would not approve. 

We shall copy one of the stories, that you 
may see how easy it is, for a child to under- 
stand every word. 

OLD RUTH. 

Poor old Ruth comes down the steep hill 
with slow steps. She is weak with age, her 
face is pale, and her hair is grown quite grey. 
How cold she looks. Her gown is thin and 
old, she has worn it a long time, and she has 
not got a cloak to keep her warm. 

Why does she shake so? She shakes with 
cold and with fear, for it froze last night; there 
is ice on the path, and she fears she shall slip 
and fall. Now she stands still and holds by 
the rails, for the boys have made a slide there 
on the ice, and she dare not go on. She 
could not stand on the ice; and if she fell 
down, she might break her leg or her arm. 

But see, there is Miss Cross, come from her 
own house. She has gota warm cloak on, her 
shoes have thick soles to keep her feet from 
the ice, and she has a large muff to keep her 
hands from the cold air. She is young and 
strong, and I hope she will help poor Ruth 
down the hill. 

No, she will not. She is aproud girl. She 
has a hard heart, and does not feel for the 
wants of the poor. See, she tries not to look 
that way, and walks close to the fence. What 
pains she takes to shun the spot where old 
Ruth stands, and yet one may see by her face 
that she knows she does not do right, for she 
frowns, bites her lips, and looks vexed. 

But who is it that jumps out of that neat lit- 
tle white house, on the ro de, and runs up 
to Ruth to lead her down hill?’ Ah! it is 
Ann Love, that dear good child who helps all 
who want help. 

What a sweet face she has; it is bright with 
smiles. Her short stuff gown, and old worn 
out shoes, will not screen her from the cold, 
but her heart is warm and kind, and when the 
north wind blows, or the snow falls, she does 
not mind it, but smiles as if it was the clear 
sun-shine of a May-day. 

She leads Ruth safe to the foot of the hill, 
and picks up all the sticks that lie in her way, 
and puts them in Ruth’s lap to help her make 
a fire. When she lecves her, Ruth says, 
“Thank you, dear Ann Love, I will pray to 
God to bless you, and he will bless you, my 
dear child; I know he will, for he loves all those 
who are good to the poor.” 


LIo-- 
THE SABBATH. 
I said to my eldest little girl last Sunday, 
“how many Sabbaths have you passed in this 





world?” She could not answer me, I then said, 
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‘« how old are you?” She replied, “ Eight.” 1 
then asked, how many Sundays there are in a 
week? She replied, “‘One,”’—and in a year? 
To which she answered, ‘ There are fifty- 
two weeks in a year, so I suppose fifty-two 
Sundays.” —I then told her to multiply fifty-two 
by eight, by which she would find she had seen 
four hundred and sixteen Sundays atthe least. 
“‘ Now, my dear child, (I added,) I do wish 
not merely to excite your curiosity, but to lead 
you to think of the account you have to give to 
God for the use of all these Sundays. He says 
in the Bible, ‘I gave them my Sabbaths.’ You 
see the Lord speaks of the Sabbath as a gift; 
and you know what agiftis. If I give you 
any thing, I am not pleased, if I see it abused, 
broken or lost; and I chide you for it. How 
much more angry, then, must God be, when he 
sees grown-up people, or children, despise his 
gift, the Sabbath? and we do despise it, if we 
neglect to keep it holy. Think how very good 
the Lord has been avon and your sisters. You 
are better taught thdn many children. Every 
Sunday you hear sermons, which are so plain, 
that a very little child can understand some of 
them. Then often talk with you and pray 
for you. Besid€s, you have many little books 
which lead those who read them, to seek the 
right way. Sabbaths after Sabbaths pass over 
your head: and I fear you sometimes think lit- 
tle about them; but how many a poor sinner 
on his death-bed, would give all he had in the 
world, if the doctor could only keep him alive 
over one more Sunday, that he might have 
time toseek pardon! Try, my dear, to love the 
Sabbath better than any day of the week; and 
when Saturday comes, to feel so happy as to 
say, tomorrow will soon be here; I am so glad, 
for it will be Sunday. When you say your 
prayers on Sunday morning, ask God to help 
you to keep the day holy, that you may set a 
- good example to your little sisters, and not rob 
your own soul of a blessing. Then pray for a 
good memory, that you may remember the ser- 
mon. When at church, do not look about you, 
but keep your eyes fixed on your book. When 
you come home, do not run and jump about, as 
if it was Monday or Tuesday, but take a book 
and read, either to yourself or your sisters; or 
else tell them some nice Bible story. You may 
also sing hymns with them. And a pencil and 
paper to write out the texts, is a nice work for 
you. But never let me see my dear child idle 
away the Sabbath, as if she was tired of it, and 
wished Monday was come.” 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
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TO THE READER. 

Our a in this and the last 
number, have be€f prepared for Children, or 
the younger class of our young readers. We 
do not forget, however, that we have another 
class, who do not need that we should address 
them in the infantine style. We shall have 
something for their perusal next week; and 
hope to continue through the year a supply for 
both classes, the Children and the Youth. The 
distinction we here make, may perhaps be better 
_ understood by referring to Sabbath Schools and 
Bible Classes. Cuthpren go to Sabbath Schools 
because they must have short and easy lessons, 
either of little hymns or the easiest parts of the 
Bible. Youru can attend the Bible Class, be- 
cause they can get longer lessons, and under- 
stand what they read, and answer questions in 
their own words. We hope all our young rea- 
ders, who are favored with the opportunity, go 
to one or the other of'these precious meetings, 
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From “ Beauties of the Children’s Friend.” 
THE ANT, OR EMMET. 
These emmets, how little they are in our eyes! 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies 
Without our regard or concern ! 
Yet, as wise as we are, if we went to their school, 
There’s many a sluggard, and many a fool, 
Some lessons of wisdom might learn. 


They don’t wear their time out in sleeping or play, 

But gather up corn in a sun-shiny day, 
And to feed their young lay up their stores : 

They manage their work in such regular forms, 

One would think they forésaw all the frosts and the storms, 
And so brought their food within doors. 


But I have less sense than a poor creeping ant, 

If I take not due care for the things I shall want, 
Nor provide against dangers in time ; 

When death or old age shall stare in my face, ° 

What a wretch shall I be in the end of my days, 
If I trifle away all their prime ! 


Now, now, while my strength and my youth are in bloom, 
Let me think what will serve me when sickness shall come, 
And pray that my sins be forgiv’n. 
Let me read in good books, and believe, and obey, 
That when death turns me out of this cottage of clay, 
I may dwell in a palace in heaven. 


-eo— 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


TO THE SUN. 
When evening shades appear, 
And veil the glow of day, 
Oh thou who art in bright career, 
I love thy parting ray. 


Upon the brightening hills, 
A deathlike smile it hath ; 
And@ with retiring beauty fills, 
The golden clouded path. 


I love that faded light, 
Ere yet the twilight flows, 

I love it stealing from my sight,— 
Tis purer‘@s it goes. 

Methinks the blessed ray, 
Hath images of those, 

Who live their pure eternal day, 
Where light forever glows. 


Ah yes! the crimson’d west— 
Where earth’s bright sun goes down; 
Seems like the confines of the blest, 
Where shineth glory’s crown. 


But yet like Autumn’s smile, 
Where yellow leaflets fall, 

It sheds a dying charm the while; 
And darkness spreads its fall. 


—@Bm— 
HYMN. 
Quiet, Lord, my froward heart, 
Make me teachable and mild, 
Upright, simple, free from art, 
Make meas a weaned child; 

From distrust and envy free, 

Pleas’d with all that pleases thee. 
What thou shalt to day provide, 

Let me asa child receive; 
What to-morrow may betide, 
Calmly to thy wisdom leave; 

*Tis enough that thou wilt care, 

Why should I the burden bear? 
As a little child relies 
On a care beyond his own, 

Knows he’s neither strong nor wise, 
Fears to stir a step alone; 

Let me thus with thee abide, 

As my Father, guard, and guide. 
Thus preserv’d from Satan’s wiles, 
Safe from danger, free from fears, 
May I live upon thy smiles, 

Till the promis’d hour appears, 

When the sons of God shall prove 

All their Father’s boundless love. 


CLARENCE. 





THE IRISH BOY. 
The following fact is from the Quarterly Chronicle of the 
Irish Evangelical Society. 

“ Tnone of my usual excursions, as I was jour- 
neying from Roscommon to meet a congrega. 
tion at Rockley, it being a stormy and wet day, 
I proceeded onward with my head stooping, as 
the rain and wind blew direct in my face. Iwas 
suddenly stopped, by a voice béside me, saying 
‘Sir, will you preach at Rockley this evening?” 
On looking round, I observed a boy, about 
twelve or thirteen years of age, very shabbily 
dressed, who was the person that addressed me, 
After replying to his inquiry in the affirmative, 
I asked, would his family attend at Rockley 
that evening? No sir, I am a-widow’s son 
that lives yonder, (pointing to his mother’s resi: 
dence) my poor mother is a Roman Catholic; 
she does not know the good of the word of God, 
or she would go to preaching ; but with God’s 
help I will go.’ On being asked how he came 
to think differently from his mother in this re- 
spect, he said, ‘by reading the Scriptures at 
the free school at Fuerty, and the Sunday school 
at Rockley.’ I asked him if he knew the priest 
was opposed to his going to hear preaching & 
reading the Scriptures? He replied he did; 
‘but,’ said he, ‘Ireadin John v, 39, Search 
the Scriptures, and this was spoken by Christ 
—and Timothy knew tlie Scriptures from 
a child—and the Jews children used to read 
the Scriptures; and I would not believe any 
man against all this.’ He came to hear me. 
preach in the evening, when I had an opportu- 
nity of declaring the way of salvation in 
lish and Irish, to several Roman Catholics. It 
is in vain that the agents of the man of sin at- 
tempt to impede His progress, who said, ‘ My 
word shall not return unto me void.’ ” 

eae o sad 
REFLECTIONS ON THE STATE OF MARRIAGE, 
By a Married Man. 

The leading features in Phe character of a good woman, 
are mildness, complaisance and equanimity of temper.— 
The man, if he be a provident and worthy husband, is im- 
mersed in a thousand cares. His mind is agitated, his 
memory loaded, and his body fatigued. He retires from 
the bustle of the world, chagrined, perhaps, by disappoint- 
ment, angry at indolent or perfidious people, and terrified 
lest his unavoidable connection with such people should 
make him appear perfidious himself. Is this the timedor 
the wife of his bosom, his dearest and most intimate friend, 
to add to his vexations, to increase the fever of an over- 
burthened mind by a contentious tongue, or a discontented 
brow? Business in its most prosperous state, is full of anx- 
iety and turmoil. O, how dear to the memory of a man is 
the wife who clothes her face in smiles, who uses gentle ér- 
pressions, and who makes every effort to hush his cares to 


rest. There is not in nature so fascinating an object as@ 
faithful, tender and affectionate wife.’ 
Rashness.—Rashness is a great enemy to prudence. 
The natural vivacity and warmth of youth and of people of 
sanguine tempers, makes this folly very conspicuous in them. 
It is remarkable that in most points of decorum, the female 
sex have the advantage ofus. This cannot be owing toany 
difference in natural abilities, or to greater experience of 
knowledge of the world—but to the natural timidity of their 
tempers, joined with the delicacy of their education, whieh 
prevents their behaving in the forward and precipitate man- 


} ner we often do, to the disparagement of our prudence 


the disappointment of our designs. 


Reputation.—We must not take up a rash prejudice, 
or entertain a sinister apprehension of any, upon slight 
grounds. Do not represent a man, his words or actions 
at a disadvantage, make the best of every thing; a mans 
good name is like a looking glass, nothing is sooner crack- 
ed and every breath can sully it. Handle — man’s 
reputation with the same tenderness thou wouldst have ev 
ery man use towards thine. Do not slander or delar 
any man, or rejoice to hear other men’s miscarriages TIP 
ped open. 


r) 


Esteem.—If you would have esteem, you must deservé 
You must cultivate your intellectual powers. You 
must read. 


it. 


———— 
——_ 


Erratum.—In the Poetry in the last Youth’s Compa 
uion, entitled “‘ Better Moments,” 8th line, for ‘‘ tones 
come,” read tone comes.—23d line, for “ the” read f 
—28th line, for “mildew,” read wilder.—32d line, 10 
‘« when,” read where.—39th line, for “a” read her. 
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